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PATIENCE. 


In a few words upon patience in a former number of 
the Child’s Friend, we dwelt exclusively upon the ne- 
cessity of patient love in the teacher—we would now 
talk a little with our young friends upon the necessity of 
patient thought to them as learners. They may not by 
patient thought equal Sir Isaac Newton, but they surely 
may, as he did, become all that their Creator meant they 
should be, that is, they may become wise and good by 
patient thought. I knew a little boy once who when you 
proposed any puzzling question to him would say, “ Stop, 
let me put on my thinkers.” [ knew that this little fellow 
would turn out a good and wise man, and so he has. If 
you ask a number of children together the common ques- 
tion, Which is the heaviest, a pound of feathers, or a 
pound of lead ? you will hear some answer in a moment, 
‘A pound of lead to be sure ;” while the others will ‘ put 
on their thinkers” and say, “ They are both alike; a 
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pound is a pound.” I have known some children who 
when learning the multiplication table, were not satisfied 
with learning it merely by rote, but would examine and 
count out each sum till they had found out for themselves 
that it was all true. These children had the reward 
of patient thought; they had taken a step in the road 
which led Sir Isaac Newton to such glorious heights. 
All have heard the saying, “ There is no royal road to 
learning.”” ‘This means simply that no one can think for 
another: each one must think patiently for himself. We 
would like much to see things ata glance without any 
trouble : some see quicker than others, but all who would 
attain to any real superiority must think patiently for 
themselves. 

Have you ever been into acotton factory? If so, you 
saw there hundreds of spindles whirling and spinning the 
cotton so fine and even, and faster than you could think ; 
you saw the looms of the weavers, each with its swift 
shuttle flying backwards and forwards just as if it knew 
of itself what it was about, and that the weaver had only 
to watch and wait upon it. And perhaps you saw the 
tremendous great wheel turning round and round so 
gracefully, so slowly, so majestically, and keeping every 
thing moving in the whole building, like a great living 
heart of the whole. What has done all this? What has 
invented and contrived all this wonderful machinery ? 
The patient thought of a few minds. It was not at the 
first glance that they saw all these miracles which they 
have produced, but they thought, and thought it all out 
patiently and laboriously till they found the way to do 
these things. 

What was it but patient thought that taught Columbus 
that there must be a western continent? What but 
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patient thought taught Magellan that if the earth was 
round, by continually sailing in the same direction, he 
must at last return to the same place he set out from, and 
thus carried him safely round our globe? Have any of 
yon seen the electro-magnetic telegraph? Have you 
heard of two men who by its means played a game of 
chequers forty miles apart in as short a time, very nearly, 
as if they had been sitting at the same table? The in- 
ventor of this telegraph has discovered no new thing, he 
has only exercised patient thought upon principles and 
powers already known, and then applied them to his ob- 
ject; and yet who can calculate the value of his tele- 
graph? It will, while men are far apart, enable them to 
communicate as if they were all in the same place; it 
seems to annihilate time and space, and to give us almost 
the power of spirits: and this has been effected just as Sir 
Isaac Newton declared all his discoveries were, by patient 
thought. 

Nothing truly great or truly valuable has ever been, 
or ever will be accomplished without patient thought. 
But suppose you should do no great thing, make no dis- 
covery, no improvement that should benefit your fellow- 
beings, you will surely make yourself a wiser and better 
being than you would otherwise be ; you will make the 
world better by one man who lives in harmony with the 
jaws and will of God. For we are made thinking beings, 
and the more we think, the truer, the nobler, and the 
happier we are. Patient thought is essential to the study 
of the will and purposes of our Creator, and of our duties 
and relations to Him and to each other. Our selfish de- 
sires, our lawless passions lead us away from our true 
happiness, and make us forget our high destiny. Thought, 
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the highest thought we are capable of, brings us back to 
Him, to our true happiness. It tells us that the monitions 
of conscience are the accents of His voice ever speaking 
to us, and that there is no true peace for us except in 
fidelity to our sense of right, and in obedience to what 
we believe to be the will of God. 

I knew a little girl once who after a quarrel with her 
sister in which she had said some unkind thing to her, 
went and sat down upon the step of the door to enjoy 
the beautiful moonlight evening: she looked up a long 
while at the silent stars, and at the quiet, gentle moon, 
and the longer and the farther she looked into the depths 
of the heavens, the more she thought of the love and 
the power of Him who made all things, At last she 
said to herself, ‘*‘ He who made this glorious and beautiful 
world must wish all to be good, all to be happy who are 
in it, and I have been destroying the peace and harmony 
0 His world; but for me all would be good and beautiful.” 
She ran in to her sister and took her by the hand and 
said, ‘“‘ I am sorry for my unkindness to you ; forgive me, 
and come and enjoy with me the beautiful moon and 
stars that God has made for us all to enjoy,” 

Thus will thought, patient thought teach us that love is 
more happy as well as more right than hatred, truth more 
noble, more desirable than falsehood, and that no suffering 
which right doing can bring us, is equal to the torment 
of a bad conscience. Patient thought will lead us to the 
firm conviction that He who created all things so perfect- 
ly, He who created us living souls, must be good, infinitely 
good as well as wise and powerful. Patient thought will 
enable us to enter into the true meaning of the life and 
words of Jesus, and understand how he may be indeed 




























the Savior of our souls. 
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THE RAINBOW. 


Child. 


Wuat is that, mother, bending there, 
In circling beauty, pure and fair ? 

Is heaven opening wide its eye 

And gazing at us through the sky ? 


Mother. 
It is the rainbow’s graceful form, 
The eldest daughter of the storm. 
"T is brightest on the darkest cloud, 
As hope smiles sweetest from the shroud ! 


Child. 
O tell me, mother,—for it seems 
The bright fulfilling of my dreams,— 
Who hung the rainbow on the air? 
Did God’s own finger paint it there ? 


Mother. 
Yes, daughter, ’t is the hand of God 
That worketh wonders all abroad— 
He painted every varied hue 
With sunbeams on the falling dew. 


17* 


Without this patient thought in 
learners, teachers are of no avail, the wonder-telling book 
of nature is all a blank, and the teachings of Jesus a 
dead letter. | 

We then repeat to our young friends, cultivate 


thought, earnest, patient thought. E. L. F- 
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THE RAINBOW. “4 


Child. 


How good He is, dear mother, now, 
While angel hosts around him bow, 
To stoop from his high throne above 
And bend that bow, his arch of love! 





Mother. 


“ His arch of love”’ it is indeed ! 
His own sure promise we may read 
In fairest lines upon that bow— 

In every tint his name doth glow. 


Child. 
Then I will love it more and more ; 
It looks still brighter than before ; 
And when I see its beauty rare, 
I'll think of Him, who placed it there ! 


Mother. 


And when a storm of fearfal wrath 

Seems hanging o’er life’s troubled path, 
Look up, my child, and see, above, 

By God's own hand, THE ARCH OF LOVE. 











Child. 


I will, with thankfulness; 1 know 
He leads me wheresoe’er I go. 

Dear mother, can you tell what made 
That beauteous bow so quickly fade ? 





Mother. 


Weep not, my love ; the same kind hand 
Sustains you, that the rainbow spanned ; 
If earthly beauty should not dim, 

You would forget to trust in Him. 


Child. 


But, mother, you have bid me look 
Upon creation’s open book, 
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And listen while her voices call 
Upon our God, the God of all. 


Mother. 


*'T is true, my dear, He fills the air, 
The earth, the ocean everywhere 
With tokens of Himself; but say, 
Do they not fade full soon away ? 


Child. 


And mother, is He changeful too,— 
His kindness like the morning dew ? 
He is not like the short-lived flower, 
The transient beauty of this hour? 


Mother. 


These are but glimpses of his face ; 
They beam on us, then flee apace ; 
They whisper of a tale untold 
This life can never all unfold. 


They breathe of Him a single breath, 
Then haste to an untimely death, 
And, dying bid us look above 


To Him whose name is Cuaneexess Love. 


Child. 
I see it now; so frail a child 


Would think the flower and rainbow smiled, 


And seek no other home of bliss 
If beauty faded not in this. 


I should not see God smiling through 
The sunbeams and the falling dew : 
How good He isto teach us so 

Our heritage is not below. 


ADELAIDE. 
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TOO LATE. 


She never deemed it was a crime 
To steal another’s precious time. 


“‘ SEvEN o’clock is the hour at which the carriage is to 
be here as you requested, Janet, and now look at the 
clock,” said Dr. Melville, as he came into his parlor on a 
winter evening, to his daughter seated at the table, and 
very busily engaged in working a screen for a Charity 
Fair. She looked towards the mantel-piece, and saw the 
hands of the faithful clock shewing that very hour. She 
threw down her canvass with such precipitation as to 
overturn her whole basket of many-colored worsteds ; 
ball after ball rolled upon the floor, became entangled 
with her feet and dress till, losing all patience, she de- 
clared she never wished to do another stitch of rug-work, 
the balls were such a plague. Her father requested her 
to stand in perfect quietness till he could disentangle 
them, and when this was done, he bade her hasten in 
making ready for the dance, as the hackney-coachman 
would probably be at the door immediately. He closed 
the parlor-door after her with a sigh, as she ran up to her 
chamber; turning to his elder daughter, who was restor- 
ing the confused basket to order, he said, gently but re- 
proachfully, “* Why did you not remind her, my love, 
that the hour was so near, that she might not keep the 
coachman waiting ? It is cruel in a night so cold as this 
to keep the poor fellow standing on the sidewalk ; this 
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thought might seem sufficient to insure punctuality, even 
if all my earnest requests on the subject had been forgot- 
ten.” Seating himself before the fire till Janet should 
come, he thought of the discomforts and sufferings which 
his child would bring upon herself and others, by the 
want of punctuality which increased with her years ; 
absorbed in these painful reflections, he failed to perceive 
how deeply his words had wounded the gentle Fanny, 
who repressed, as quickly as possible, her springing 
tears at this undeserved rebuke. 

Janet was quickly prepared, for she well knew her 
father’s aversion to such delays, and therefore she spent 
no unnecessary time in changing her dress. 

** Come, father,” said she, putting her smiling face in 
at the door before he expected she would be ready, 
though the coach had then been waiting more than half 
an hour, ‘you must not keep me waiting so; I shall 
have to go to the carriage without your help.” __ 

“There is no time to talk of this growing fault now, 
my daughter,” said Dr, Melville, as the laughing girl 
hastened to the coach. ‘ Perhaps by other means than 
my words, you may become convinced of your error. 
A pleasant dance to you this evening; and at whatever 
time you request to be called for at Mrs. Paine’s, I beg 
you to be ready to leave then.” 

“« At ten o’clock I shall leave the party ; and if you do 
not find me in our own parlor when ten minutes from 
that have passed, you shall chide me as much as you 
please,” said the affectionate, but careless girl. The 
coachman, very hastily closing the door, drove rapidly 
away, leaving the end of her sentence to be heard by 
herself alone. 
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** Now, father,” said Janet, when they met next morn- 
ing at the breakfast table, you must give me great credit 
for punctuality ; for at the very moment which I named 
to you when we parted, I stood here again before the 
clock. I assure you I felt quite proud to find how exact- 
ly I had fulfilled my engagements. And then it was 
entirely by myself too; for! did not have my kind 
Fanny to say, ‘ Come, Janet, it is time for you to go; 
now, dear sister, do get ready ; how can you run the risk 
of offending father so often?’ as she repeated to me 
again and again last evening before you came in; while 
I did so wish to finish the carnation I was working, that I 
lingered over it, in spite of all her kind advice.” 

*“ Ah! Jeanie,” said Dr. Melville, fondly stroking the 
smooth hair of the lovely Fanny, his invalid daughter, 
** you little know how unjust you caused me to be last 
evening to this patient friend of yours. Grieved that the 
coachman should be detained in the cold, I reproached 
Fanny for not having reminded you to be ready in sea- 
son, and the dear girl bore meekly all my rebuke, with- 
out intimating to me that the fault was all your own.” 

** My own sweet sister,” exclaimed Janet, clasping her 
arms rouud Fanny’s neck, ‘you are always kinder to 
me than I deserve ; with no faults of your own to regret, 
you are troubled each day by mine. I will try to be 
more like you, and more worthy of your love.” 

She to whom these words were addressed was a pa- 
tient sufferer from a long-protracted, painful disease. 
Mrs. Melville in dying had left two daughters, Fanny 
eight, and Janet six years of age, two bright, buoyant, 
happy creatures, most tenderly attached to each other, 
and blessed in the affection of a devoted father. When 
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she, who had watched over their earliest years, was taken 
to the spirit-land from the home which had been made a 
most happy one by her holy influence, Dr. Melville felt 
that on him had devolved the duties of both father and 
mother ; and most tenderly did he fulfil the double trust. 
All the hours which could be spared from professional 
engagements were devoted to his daughters ; their home 
was made cheerful, their reasonable wishes were all 
gratified, their opening minds and hearts were watched 
over with untiring care,and each passing day linked 
more closely the bonds of affection in which father, 
daughter, sister were so sweetly joined. This self-sacri- 
ficing, devoted parent watched, not without cause for anxi- 
ety, over the health of his eldest girl. Soon after her 
mother’s departure, he perceived symptoms of grave dis- 
ease in the hitherto playful, active child; a spinal affec- 
tion was found incurable ; the glow of health gradually 
faded from her cheek, and the light of youthful spirits 
from her bright blue eyes, as the graceful form became 
so sadly distorted by the painful disease, and nights of 
sleeplessness told their story of weariness on her pallid, 
sunken cheek. Disease set its seal upon that young 
brow, and blotted out the fulfilment of many a youthful 
promise ; but what a blessed angel of peace and love 
and holy joy did this veiled messenger prove in that little 
circle! The delicate Fanny might have seemed, to a 
casual observer, an object of unmingled pity as, day after 
day, removed from the sports of her young friends, pil- 
lowed in an easy-chair, or reclining on a couch, she used 
for months, under her anxious father’s care, every means 
which medical skill could devise to remove the disease ; 
or when all had failed, and she knew that she must be a 
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cripple for life. But they little knew her deeper happi- 
ness who judged so. Sickness might take the rose from 
her cheek and the carnation from her lip ; but only to 
spread sweetest flowers of undying fragrance along her 
daily course, in the sympathy and tenderness and deep 
devotion of her dearest friends; it might abridge the 
freedom of her bodily movements ; but only to give an 
intenser vivacity to her spirit’s action; it might dim the 
brightness of her eye, only to reveal a perpetual fountain 
of light in her heart. Severe in its outward form, it had 
come to her with its most blessed ministries, eliciting the 
loveliest and holiest traits of woman’s character; teach- 
ing the courage to meet seeming evil, the patience to 
endure it meekly, the cheerfulness which knows no bur- 
den, and the trust which, through perfect love, casts out 
fear. No gaily-lighted hall was more cheerful than her 
sick-room ; and when again able to be present at table, 
and daily brought down stairs in her father’s arms, no 
one who merely heard her happy voice, could have be- 
lieved the utterance came from a frame so deformed, so 
often racked by torturing pains. At the time our story 
commences, Fanny had reached her sixteenth year, the 
delight and joy, almost the idol, of the whole household, 
of the various domestics as well as of father and sister. 
While her life had been mellowing to this tender 
beauty, how had the experience of passing years wrought 
upon the character of Janet? Rich in an affectionate 
heart, fervent aspirations and noble feelings, with fine 
talents, a cultivated mind, a countenance of rare beauty, 
she seemed fitted by nature and education to adorn and 
delight all society, as well as the home circle ; and but 
for one fault, which may to many persons seem but a 
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trifle, though often productive of discomfort, and even 
misery, she would have been as lovely as Fanny, though 
different from her. This one glaring fault was that dis- 
orderly habit, which shews itself in want of punctuality. 
Be the engagement what it might, Janet was rarely ready 
at the hour appointed ; hurry and confusion for herself 
and others were the effects, and an increasing conviction 
in her friends that no dependence could be placed on 
any engagement made with her. The inclination had 
shewn itself in early life ; the little Janet appeared at the 
breakfast table, when the rest of the family were rising 
from their social meal; with blushing face she entered 
the school-room, unable to give any reason for being 
every day a few minutes too late there ; did her father 
name a certain hour in which she was to meet him for a 
walk, she might be heard at the last moment rushing 
down stairs, bonnet untied and gloves in hand, to inter- 
cept him at the study-door. ‘“ Unready” might have 
been inscribed as her motto for almost every day. The 
good humor with which she met the frequent disappoint-. 
ments it caused her, prevented her feeling the whole jn-. 
convenience of this careless habit ; still there were occa- 
sions in which it gave her real pain. 

“In this box, Jeanie,” said Dr. Melville, calling her 
one evening into his study, “ isa salve, which I wish you 
to spread carefully on a soft linen rag, and lay it on 
Fanny’s side at eight o’clock precisely, removing the one 
now there ; I am called toa patient who is so very ill, 
that I shall probably not be at home for some hours, 
perhaps not before morning ; meantime Fanny will need 
this, and I know you will be glad to prepare it for her.” 

With heartfelt expressions of delight at the confidence 
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thus reposed in her nursing powers, Janet kissed her 
father and bade him “ good night,” with the assurance 
that his directions should be particularly attended to. 
After he had gone she became very much engaged with 
a purse she was knitting for him, and which she wished 
to finish for his birth-day. Occupied with the pleasant 
thought of surprising him with the gift, she was astonish- 
ed to find, by a glance at the clock, that it wanted but a 
few minutes of eight. ‘“ Perhaps I can knit a few needles 
more,” thought she, ‘‘ before the clock strikes ; and after 
all, it can certainly make no difference whether I put on 
dear Fanny’s plaster a few minutes earlier or later ; she 
told me that the irritating plaster did not sting quite as 
much as usual ; and so perhaps if it is not changed for 
this soothing one till a little later, it will be really all the 
better for her.” With so flimsy excuses will those, who 
indulge themselves in any bad habit, apologize to them- 
selves, as well as to others. 

Interested in her work, she was not recalled to her 
pleasant duty of waiting upon her suffering sister, till she 
was startled by the faithful Bridget’s coming into the 
room, to say that Miss Fanny had fallen asleep. Janet 
uttered a sincere exclamation of regret as, looking to- 
wards the little monitor that so often gave her a silent 
rebuke, she found that she had delayed her father’s pre- 
scription more than half an hour. With gentlest move- 
ment of the chamber door and noiseless tread, she stole 
to her sweet sister’s bedside, and found her quietly 
sleeping. Under all the pain which she endured, the 
kind angel of sleep was so often absent from her pillow, 
when he was most needed, that his continued presence 
at any time was regarded as a rare blessing, and never 
on any account to be interrupted. 
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There are feelings altogether indescribable which come 
over us, as we sit and watch by the side of one sleeping. 
What a mystery is passing before us, and how utterly 
incanable we feel of understanding it! The body in re- 
pose ; is the spirit inactive then ? The busy hand and foot 
resting quietly there; is the mind that impelled their 
movements also at rest? We bend over the cradle of 
the infant, nestled softly to its little nap, and we are filled 
with delight and awe as in a sacred presence ; we mark 
the measured breathing and closed eye of a slumbering 
friend, and wonder how we could ever have it in our 
hearts to disturb, by unkind word or look, that spirit’s 
calm. 

But thoughts of a more anxious nature than these 
came over Janet, as she sat that evening, intently watch- 
ing her sister’s face. She recollected her father’s words, 
“At eight o’clock precisely” ; she would have given 
more than she could name to roll back the wheels of time, 
and execute his order exactly ; she reproached herself 
bitterly for neglecting his prescription, for neglecting 
Fanny’s comfort; she watched, hour after hour, with 
eyes fixed almost constantly on the face of the pale 
sleeper, hoping she might waken and give her an oppor- 
tunity to do what she should have done before. In vain; 
the church-clock struck, with slow and reproachful tone, 
the midnight hour; still Fanny slept; one, two struck 
their sad knell to her wishes ; till at last, exhausted with 
watching for her sister’s waking, she lay down beside 
her, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

The first glimmering light of day recalled her to her- 
self, and a vague remembrance of something very painful 
flashed upon her mind, even before her eyes were open- 
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ed. She waked to find her father standing by the bed- 
side, speaking soothingly to Fanny, and applying the 
plaster, which he found lying on the table. She sprang 
to her feet with a cry of anguish, “Oh! father! oh! 
Fanny ! forgive me!” but yas checked by her father’s 
finger laid upon his lip, and an intimation to leave the 
room. She hastened to the parlor, uncertain what to 
fear for her dear sister, desiring yet dreading her father’s 
approach. When he entered the room, looking grieved, 
yet pitifully towards her, she hid her face in his bosom, 
and besought him not to speak kindly to her, for she had 
been too cruel, too wicked to deserve his forgiveness. 

“Be calm, my daughter,” said Dr. Melville, folding 
her in his arms, “* you have indeed caused great suffering, 
but I am certain you can never do the same again. _Lis- 
ten to what [ shall tell you, though it will be a bitter les- 
son.” 

He then told her that the irritating plaster, which he 
had Jeft on Fanny, was peculiarly powerful and sudden 
in its effects; that its whole healthful work would be 
finished at the hour he named to her, and its longer ap- 
plication could only be injurious; it should then have 
been supplied by the one of healing nature, which he left 
in her care, never doubting that, with her usual devoted 
love and attention to the dear invalid, his request would 
be complied with. But what was his amazement and 
grief on returning from the bedside of a suffering man, 
with whom he had passed most of the night, and going by 
his daughter’s chamber, to hear the suppressed sounds of 
pain; and, entering, to find his gentle child writhing in 
agony under the application from which he had supposed 
her long since relieved. She had waked between the 
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hours of two and three, suffering intensely, after a terri- 
fic dream of being burned alive ; she knew her father had 
expected to pass the night with his sick friend ; she found 
Janet soundly sleeping, and, with the perfect disinterest- 
edness which marked her every act and thought, she 
would not rouse her to witness the suffering which she 
did not suppose her capable of relieving; she bore with 
as much fortitude as she could summon, this needless 
torture, never imagining that the means of relief, entrust- 
ed to her careless sister, lay so near; but resolving to 
bear as well as possible what she supposed to be her 
father’s wishes. But her great fortitude in enduring pain 
was fast sinking beneath the trial, when she heard her 
father’s welcome step in the room; to his inquiries she 
could answer only by sobs, and placing her hand on the 
painful spot ; with deep emotion he saw what must have 
been her suffering for hours ; the sight of the contents of 
the box which he had given to Janet, added to his grief ; 
he knew not which to pity most, the tender, patient Fan- 
ny for the bodily anguish she had endured ; or his care- 
less Janet, sleeping there so unconscious of the pain she 
had caused. Soothed by his gentle words and skilful 
ministrations, the poor patient was just returning to com- 
posure, when her sister waked; fearing the effect upon 
her of Janet’s disturbed state, Dr. Melville had sent her 
from the room. 

* And now, my love,” said he, after finishing his story, 
and listening to her explanation, “I sincerely pity you. 
You cannot retrieve your error; the hours of intense 
pain our darling has passed, were owing to your one 
sad habit of want of punctuality. What farther misery 
this may bring upon yourself or others we cannot foresee.” 

VOL. III. 18* 
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gether, a wee bit rice or so; but I never heard they beg- 
ged anything of any body. I gave them a bit of wood 
to-day, but it was little I could spare from my own chil- 
ders.’ Without waiting to hear more, I groped my way 
over the dark, broken staircase and, tapping at the door, 
was politely asked to come in, as I touched my hat toa 
pale, neat-looking woman who opened it. 

***T have taken the Jiberty to call,’ said I, while she 
drew a chair towards me that I might be seated. ‘ The 
extremely cold weather has brought want into some fam- 
ilies who have not known it before, and thus it gives 
those of us who have more comforts than we need, an 
opportunity of sharing them with those who have too 
few. May I ask whether I can be of assistance to you 
in any way ?” 

** Two neatly-dressed children of two and four years 
of age, who were sitting on the floor, each playing with 
a doll made of a rolled up apron, now drew close to their 
mother, half in fear, and half inquisitively. 

** ¢ We have never asked help,’ said she, blushing and 
trying to check the tears which would roll down her 
cheeks, ‘ but Heaven only knows how else I can save 
my poor husband and children from starving ;’ and look- 
ing round as she spoke, she directed my attention to 
where the father of the family lay in the unquiet sleep of 
a fever. 

** ¢ Perhaps I can tell you of our sufferings,’ continued 
she, ‘ before he wakes; he would be miserable to know 
that I was relating them to a stranger.’ 

** ¢]t is one of the beautiful ministries of sorrow,’ in- 
terrupted I, ‘to make strangers friends.’ 7 

** The first ray of a smile that I had seen on her care- 
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worn face played for an instant about her mouth, though 
it did not kindle in her eye, as.she slightly inclined her 
head in answer to my words, and thus went on with her 
story. 

‘** «We have not, sir, been always as poor as you find 
us now. When we married, six years since, Joseph and 
I had put by money enough from our earnings to furnish, 
with all the comforts we desired, three neat rooms in 
Pitts street. I had always lived in Vermont, and so was 
quite unacquainted with our neighbors, or any one else 
in Boston; we lived snugly and happily by ourselves, 
and found our happiness in our quiet home. Joseph 
drove a hackney-coach, belonging to the owner of a very 
large stable. He worked hard, for the coachman’s is a 
life of hardships ; to see him driving round the streets on 
his box, or in the country on a pleasant summer-day, one 
might think it a very easy, pleasing life ; but early and 
late the coachman must be ready, in storm and in cold 
weather, if he is tired or not: sometimes hurried by un- 
feeling people more than his horses can bear, and often 
kept waiting by those who do not reflect that, in taking 
his time, they are doing what amounts to the same thing 
as taking money out of his pocket. Alas! sir, this last 
was the cause of all our distress. One bitter evening 
last winter he was ordered to take a lady to a party at one 
hour, a gentleman, in another part of the town, a half 
hour later, and still another at the next half hour. The 
lady kept him waiting so long that, though he drove rap- 
idly to the house of the first gentleman, he had gone, 
and hastening to the second, he found another coach at 
the door, and was told he was too late. The next morn- 
ing messages were sent to the stable by the two gentle- 
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men, that they should send elsewhere for their carriages 
in future, as these coachmen were so unpunctual. Mr. 

, the owner of the stable, was a quick-tempered 
man ; irritated by these messages, he inquired who had 
failed to obey his orders; Joseph acknowledged it to be 
himself, and was going on to give the reason, and show 
that it was no fault of his; his employer interrupted him 
at once, reminding him that the same thing had occurred 
twice before, (for poor Joseph had been kept waiting 
more than once by this same lady,) dismissed him im- 
mediately from his employment, and refused to give him 
any recommendation to another employer. A sad day 
it was for us; but I assured my husband that as he had 
done no wrong he need not be unhappy, and that he 
could find some other carriage to drive. But this did 
not prove so easy as I had thought, for a man who had 
been turned away from one place. He sought in vain 
for this work; he became dispirited and anxious; we 
lived as economically as possible ; but having no income 
we were obliged to sell much of our furniture to buy 
food ; finally, he got work at a printing-office ; but the 
confinement was so severe after his former way of life 
in the fresh air, that by degrees he lost his health, pre- 
sently became too weak to go to the printing-office, and 
another man was hired in his place. We became daily 
more destitute; for. he was so ill, and the children so 
small, that [ could not go out to work and leave them, 
and I had no work at home. We were obliged to take 
the cheapest room we could find, and sell all but the few 
things you see here. He has been more ill this past 
fortnight ; I wished to apply to his old employer for 
help; but, ah! sir, Joseph is very proud; he said he 
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would never ask a favor of the man who had treated him 
so ill. But there is no use in feeling so; I cannot let 
him and my little ones starve and freeze. That stick 
of wood is the last 1 have to burn, and on two cents’ 
worth of rice a day my children and myself have lived 
for a week, and now I have not one cent left.’ 

** A painful surmise had crossed my mind while the 
poor woman related her story, and increased my com- 
passion for her. 

** * Have you had medical advice ?’ said I, when she 
finished the mournful tale. 

***Notany, sir. Joseph begged me not to send for a 
doctor, for he could never pay him.’ 

** ¢ He shall have one who wishes no pay. When he 
wakes I will examine his case.’ 

“In a few moments the sick man turned his head lan- 
guidly round, and asked his wife, in a feeble tone, for 
some water. I went to the bedside, and, while feeling his 
pulse, watched his countenance ; my painful suspicion was 
confirmed, as I detected in the altered face of the poor 
sufferer the same young man, whom we liked so much ag 
coachman last year, and who, my daughter, was so often 
kept waiting at our door. I asked his wife if she could 
remember when he left his employment; she named the 
day after the party at Mrs. Paine’s. Examining his 
situation, I found it to be a case of protracted typhus 
fever ; it has not yet reached its crisis, and he may have 
much more to suffer.” 

**Oh! do not say it is possible, father,” cried Janet, 
overpowered by the various emotions which the story 
had excited. ‘ Let me go there to-night; let me take 
care of the poor man, and comfort his wife, and do 
something to atone for my fault.” 
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** Not so, dearest,” said the kind parent; ‘ his wants 
shall be cared for; and you shall have the satisfaction of 
ministering to them. He is already removed with his 
family from that damp, cheerless place to a comfortable 
room, and provided with all that they can need for to- 
night. It shall be for you to see to the future well-being 
of the family.” 

And at every expense of personal convenience did the 
penitent Janet daily seek that sick-room through the long 
and tedious illness; providing for the children all they 
could need, assisting their mother, and cheering the pa- 
tient ; till she who had been the cause of their distress 
was regarded by them as a heavenly messenger, and her 
daily visits were sunshine to that lowly home. She was 
not satisfied till, by her representations, the owner of the 
stable from which Joseph had been dismissed, recalled 
him to his service, and she saw them all prosperous and 
comfortable again. 

Can my young friends believe that she ever after kept 
him, or any one else, waiting through failure to be 
punctual ? 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 


Mrs. Gray, who had the charge of a class of little 
boys in a Sunday school of one of our cities, was in the 
habit of having some conversation with them, after their 
lessons were finished. She asked them, on a certain oc- 
casion, what trades or professions they intended to follow 
by and bye. 
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All replied very promptly ; and all were proposing to 
be lawyers and merchants—except one—who blushed, 
seemed very much embarrassed, and remained silent. 

**Can’t you tell me what you mean to be, Robert?” 
she asked. 

**Oh! he will be a blacksmith [ suppose,”’ said one 
of the other boys in a tone implying great contempt of 
him, on that account. 

Mrs. Gray, perceiving how much Robert was pained, 
changed the conversation at once. 

When the school dispersed, she told him that she would 
walk home with him. When they were alone together, 
she asked him if he was willing to tell her why he would 
not answer her question. A burst of tears was his only 
reply. 

“Is your father a blacksmith, Robert?” Mrs. Gray 
asked. 

** Yes,” he replied, as if he felt deep mortification at 
the avowal. 

Again she changed the subject, but when they parted, 
she asked Robert to come and see her, and the invitation 
was given in so kindly a manner, that he had courage to 
accept it. He went, accordingly, that same week, and 
Mrs. Gray took pains to make his visit as agreeable as 
possible. She had a beautifnl drawing-room adorned 
with pictures and statuary, and other beautiful works of 
art. She called his attention to those which she thought 
he could appreciate well enough to enjoy them, showed 
him books of prints, explaining those which needed ex- 
planation ; talked with him a good deal, and when he 
went away, gave him a beautiful bunch of flowers from 
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plants in her windows for a little sister, who, as he told 
her, was ill. 

At parting, she desired him to come again, and said, 
‘* Now I beg you to observe that you are the only one of 
my scholars who is the son of a blacksmith, and the only 
one whom I have invited to come and see me.” 

On the following Sunday, after the lessons of the class 
were finished, she asked them, if they could tell her whose 
son was Jesus. One of them replied promptly, “Joseph’s.” 

** And what occupation had Joseph, which he probably 
taught his son?” 

After hesitating a little, they replied that he was a car- 
penter. 

** Was our Savior a gentleman?” she continued. The 
boys found some difficulty in replying, but at length said 
no, they supposed not. 

“Is it being a gentleman, that, above all things else, 
makes a man respectable or useful ?” 

The boys hung down their heads and were silent, for 
they began to perceive that these questions had a bearing 
upon the occurrence that I have mentioned as having ta- 
ken place on the previous Sunday. 

‘*'Was not our Savior, although the son of a carpen- 
ter, and probably a carpenter himself, the greatest and 
best being that ever appeared on this earth ?”’ was the 
next question, which, of course, was answered in the affir- 
mative. She then spoke to the boys directly, of what 
had happened the Sunday previous, and told them how 
much shocked she had been, to find that American boys 
could hold a fellow-being in contempt, on account of his 
occupation, whatever it might be, if a virtuous one, and 
said to them, ‘You made Robert ery by your un- 
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American, unmanly, unchristian conduct, and you almost 
made me cry, too. Many a true, noble heart,” she added, 
‘“‘ has beat beneath coarse clothing and even rags ; many a 
mean, pitiful, wicked heart, beneath fine and showy gar- 
ments. Let me remind you, boys, that it is man, only, 
that looketh on the outward appearance, in order to form 
his judgments of his fellow man, but God looketh into the 
heart. Remember that there is an inner, as well as an 
outer man. That the outer man, imposing as it may be 
made by dress and ornament, is to be, at last, food for 
worms, but the inner man which can be adorned by noble 
deeds, and made great and glorious by truth, justice, 
humanity, and charity, will live forever. God has cre- 
ated every man in his own image ; whoever keeps that 
image most free from sin, from the stain of vice and self- 
ishness, is most like God, and therefore God’s noblest 
work, whatever may be the occupation of his hands, 
or his rank among men. He is‘ason of God,’ which 
is the highest title and the highest rank that he can 
attain. You are American boys, you live ina country 
where there is no caste, no distinction of rank ; you live 
in a free state, where labor is not degrading, where the 
paths to eminence of every sort, are equally open to all, 
where it is more respectable for a man to employ his 
powers of all sorts, in some useful manner, than to be an 
idler to play the gentleman. It is not by being lawyers 
or merchants that you can do yourselves, or your country 
honor, but by being good and true men.” 

The boys listened very attentively to their teacher, for 
she spoke earnestly ; poor Robert held up his head again, 
and I doubt whether the others looked down upon him 
any more. E. B. 8. 
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THE COUNTESS OF BUKEBURG. 


Ir being a favorite object with the Child’s Friend, not 
only to provide amusement for its young readers from 
month to month, but to stimulate them by every possible 
means to the deliberate choice and practice of all that is 
good and praiseworthy ; nothing can be better adapted 
to this purpose than a judicious selection of biography, in 
which no imaginary characters are portrayed, but the 
example of those who have lived, enjoyed and suffered 
like themselves, is held up for their imitation. 

The following exquisite portrait of female excellence, 
is compiled and translated from different parts of the 
‘*Memoirs of Herder,” written by his widow, Caroline 
Herder. To those of our young friends who are verging 
on the age of romance, and wish for something differing 
from the common details of every-day life, it may be 
pleasant to be introduced to a foreign lady of exalted 
rank, distinguished beauty, and a masculine education ; 
for such was the Countess of Bukeburg. And to those 
again who believe that the Christian religion is a divine 
reality, capable of transforming the heart and life, we 
trust that it may be a lasting benefit to contemplate the 
character of this lovely young woman ; born to the high- 
est distinctions which wealth, rank and fashion have to 
offer, but considering the cultivation of her immertal 
nature as the only object worthy of her attention; ob- 
taining no exemption on account of her rare outward 
advantages from the common sorrows and afflictions of 
humanity, but sustaining them with a meek submission 
and patient resignation which converted her trials into 
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blessings, and prepared her while still in the bloom of 
life, for an early admission into that higher state of being 
which was the object of all her aspirations. Extiacts 
from the Countess’ correspondence with Herder, shall 
be inserted in some future number of this little work. 
Caroline Herder thus commences her account of Her- 
der’s connexion with the Countess of Bukeburg.—* In 
the month of May, 1771, Herder arrived at Bukeburg. 
He was then in the twenty-seventh year of his age, an 
ardent youth, full of enthusiasm and of a cheerful dispo- 
sition, though liable to depression. Thus far, as a teach- 
er, preacher and instructor, he had been a free man; far 
from presumption and forwardness, he had no wish to 
obtrude himself, nor to make any extraordinary impres- 
sion by his outward bearing. At the same time, he felt 
all the more deeply that self-respect belonging to sensi- 
tive characters, though in him it was united with the 
kindest disposition. His outer, corresponded with his 
inner man, in an intelligent, expressive countenance, with 
a figure of youthful delicacy, but elastic, powerful and 
animated. ‘The Count of Bukeburg on the other hand, 
had a tall, well-built, noble, slender form, a manly coun- 
tenance, full of spirit and seriousness, with a foreign air 
which was very imposing. He looked more like a 
Spanish knight, or rather an ennobled Don Quixote, than 
a German prince. Quiet, serious, thoughtful, dignified, 
proud, full of his own consequence, grave, of few words— 
such he was, and such was his deportment. Being now 
forty-seven years old, twenty years older than Herder, 
the many extraordinary catastrophes of his life made him 
look much older than he was. Herder’s delicate, artless, 
timid nature was in direct contrast with the grave, impo- 
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sing exterior and interior of the Count. Yet such as they 
were, they now appeared facing one another ; both, 
noble characters, yet most opposite, and having expected 
upon each side something very different, they were inca- 
pable of understanding one another at first. Thus Herder 
passed the year 1771 at Bukeberg, with the feeling that 
he was completely alone. 

In the new year of 1772, the Countess Maria, wife of 
the Count of Bukeburg, wrote her first letter to him. 
Her timidity had selected this opportunity of addressing 
him as her pastor, when sending him the customary 
new year’s gift. Then followed a correspondence in 
which, with perfect frankness, Herder made her acquaint- 
ed with his position at Bukeburg, both in respect to his 
feelings, as well as his outward circumstances. She in- 
spired him with courage and patience, in accordance 
with the religious principles which were so peculiarly her 
own. She appeared to him like an angel from heaven. 
In writing to me at this time he said, ‘ For fourteen days 
past, I have been beginning to live at Bukeburg; all now 
appears to me different, through the change of one per- 
son. You must participate in my pleasure! The pres- 
ent reigning Countess—think of her, if you would form 
to yourself an image of charity, gentleness, love and 
angelic humility united in one person. The events of 
her life have heen remarkable; she was born Countess 
of Lippe-Bisterfeld, but was left an orphan in early 
childhood, and removed by her relations and friends to 
Magdeburg in Silesia. ‘There, she fell into the hands of 
the Moravian brethren ; you may imagine the impression 
they would make on a tender, feeling heart under such 
eircumstances. ‘The Count married her upon seeing her 
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portrait. At first, she appeared to me insignificant, 
partly from her natural diffidence, partly from the re- 
served manners customary here. Her confinement also, 
and afterwards a three months’ journey, afforded me few 
opportunities for discovering her character; and having 
seen her only as it were through a veil, she left on me 
no impression. I heard indeed of her universal benevo- 
lence, love and gentleness, and I had wondered more 
than once how she could live with such a husband as the 
Count; but it had been only a passing thought. I sup- 
posed that brought up as she had been, neither I nor my 
preaching were likely to please her. And when once, 
probably for a very different reason, she declined re- 
ceiving a visit from me, I felt offended. Imagine, then, 
how mistaken I found myself, when at the beginning of 
this year, she sought an opportunity to write to me her- 
self. And such a letter—revealing such thoughts, so 
much reason, so good a heart, so sweet a spirit! Who 
was ever so surprised as I ?—I could imagine all it must 
have cost her to have taken such a step, and when I 
looked back on my ungracious mistake, who could have 
been more ashamed than I? I answered her immediate- 
ly, and was invited by her that evening to a concert, 
where she appeared shy and restless. The Count de- 
tained me with a long, philosophical, moral preachment, 
but either I had become a better listener and more tran- 
quil, or she had spoken to him on my behalf, or shown 
him my letter—at any rate, all was changed; he was 
quite a different person. I then waited upon her. She 
requested me to give her one of my sermons—and with 
what an expression! Her remarks upon Sternheim and 
Spalding were full of the finest feeling. I sent her the 
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sermon, together with Spalding’s ‘ treatise on the destiny 
of Man,’ which she had never read; aud to-day I re- 
ceived the volume again, with a letter full of gratitude 
and ina heavenly spirit. She has the appearance alto- 
gether of one too good for this world; she is delicate 
and fragile. Since her confinement, a pallidness rests 
on her countenance, like a celestial veil, showing her to 
be already set apart for a higher world. So at least she 
always appears to me, as if she were not long to live. 
It is not in my power to converse with her often ; so that 
it only remains for me to speak with her from the pulpit. 
But to find such an angel where I had not looked for one, 
who was standing before me, needing only as it were to 
burst the cloud between us! I mean to dedicate some 
hours to her, and to write for her something in the form 
of a Socratic dialogue, upon the immortality of the soul, 
and the anticipation of the future life while yet in this 
world, When she has read it, I will send it to you.’ 

Through this angelic and divinely resigned being, 
Herder acquired a new prop in life; he himself learned 
patience through her, and while he rendered her ideas 
upon religion more distinct and elevating, he thereby 
acquired for himself energy and courage to rise above 
the present, to strengthen anew his principles and his 
faith that his circumstances were arranged by a higher 
hand, with a view to improve and ripen him. To his 
solitary heart and religious sensibility, this new tie was 
like water in the desert. 

He loaned her such books as he thought would be use- 
ful and interesting to her, and in her own modest way 
she contrived to apprehend and appropriate to herself 
their spirit. She quietly passed over what was not suited 
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to her. In the most graceful manner, with equal mild- 
ness and strictness, she united intellect with deep moral 
sensibility. Without hesitation, though with all gentle- 
ness, she designated those opinions which she deemed 
injurious to religion and humanity, as pernicious and 
corrupting. Her self-forgetfulness, her divine resigna- 
tion under so many trials which were heavy to bear, 
would have been impossible for any other spirit than one 
SO pure, so pious, so withdrawn from earth. Her hidden, 
unremitted, quiet striving was daily to perfect herself in 
mind, in heart, in real virtue and fidelity. In her deport- 
ment as a wife towards her husband, and in the constant 
sacrifice of her own inclination to his, she stood alone. 
Every trial she accepted as sent from God, and used as 
an opportunity for the exercise of virtue. With a similar 
view she studied books, and thus Herder and she in 
writing and conversation enjoyed a cheerful intercourse, 
and participated in each other’s opinions, sympathy and 
friendship. 

She and her twin brother, Count Ferdinand John Ben- 
jamin, lost their mother upon the day of their birth, June 
16, 1744. The brother and sister remained until death 
but one heart and one soul. They passed their childhood 
and earliest youth in the country with their father, whom 
they often accompanied upon his hunting and other rural 
excursions. She received the same training, and in a 
great measure the same instruction as her brother. She 
always thought with emotion of a clergyman (whose 
name I have forgotten) who loved her as his own child. 
Neither do I know who supplied to her in her tender age 
the place of a mother. Whoever she was, she must 
have watched, like an angel of Providence, over that holy 
nature, to have preserved it so pure and consistent. 
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In her sixteenth year, she removed from her father’s 
house to Silesia, to her only sister, whom she called her 
second mother. To this admirable sister, who had grown 
up in nature’s garden, and had received no premature 
artificial culture, she was chiefly indebted for her train- 
ing. 

She was in her twenty-second year, the blooming 
period of youthful beauty, when the reigning Count, 
William of Bukeburg, selected her for his wife, having 
become acquainted with her through a letter which she 
had written to her twin brother, and the sight of her por- 
trait. In the fairness of her countenance, her form, and 
the softness of her manners, she resembled a glorified 
spirit, imparting and receiving all that earth has of purity. 
Her face and look had the celestial expression of one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas. <A beautifully arched, thoughtful 
brow, full of innocence and cheerfulness ; the clearest 
blue eyes, of a superterrestrial brightness, expressing in- 
describable goodness of heart, love and humility ; a well 
proportioned nose, mouth and chin constituted her lovely 
oval face. Her slender frame, indicating perfect health, 
was in beautiful harmony with her soul. Thus was she, 
when her twin brother, on the 7th November, 1765, con- 
cluded the betrothment between her and Count William. 

The newly wedded pair remained for a long time 
strangers to each other, as regarded the participation of 
their most peculiar feelings; their characters were too 
entirely different. ‘The Count was excessively grave and 
taciturn, the Countess equally shy and timid. A circum- 
stance which occurred at this time, contributed to keep 
them asunder. The Count received Thomas Abbt into 
his service, in October, 1765. His deep philosophical 
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discussions with this scholar riveted his whole attention, 
and reduced the timid young Countess to solitude. She 
bore this first domestic trial with her wonted resignation, 
neither feeling herself entitled to attention nor claiming 
it, but submitting to the will of her lord. 

When the death of Abbt took place in the following 
year, November, 1766, she entered into the Count’s 
affliction and lamented the loss with him. Through this 
union of sympathy they became better acquainted and 
more confidential, but as the Count had never been 
familiar with female society, he was often negligent in 
paying attention to his wife, and her exceeding modesty 
prevented her from ever demanding it. Both of them 
were sincerely pleased, when in August, 1770, Herder 
agreed to enter the Count’s service. ‘The earnest desire 
of both for posterity was also about to be fulfilled, and in 
June, 1771, a few months after Herder’s arrival, the 
Countess gave birth toa daughter. The beautiful child 
became a new tie to unite the parents. 

Early in the year 1772, the Countess’ twin brother, 
Count Ferdinand Von Lippe, died; he had resided with 
his wife and children at Bukeburg. Her heart was deep- 
ly wounded and desolated forever, at losing, in the prime 
’ of his days, him whom she called her second father, her 
most faithful friend and Jonathan. Herder endeavored, 
and not in vain, to console her, partly by his private 
conversation, and partly by the funereal tribute which he 
paid to the Count, as well as by his deep and heartfelt 
sympathy in her sorrow. Under this most painful loss, 
her divinely submissive spirit was manifested in all its 
elevation. While craving consolation for herself, she 
was the support and comfort, in word and deed, of her 
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brother’s deserted family ; she bore her own grief with- 
outa murmur in deepest silence, as though she lived 
only for others, and she appeared but the more lovely 
after her sufferings, like refined gold. 

On the 7th November, 1773, the Countess wrote thus 
to me, referring to the day, (it being the anniversary of 
her betrothment.) ‘ Ah! my Jonathan,” (so she was 
accustomed to call her brother) “* How near he seems to 
me to-day. How the dear soul—best part of myself !— 
rejoiced eight years ago this day, when he solemnly 
committed me into the hands of the noblest and worthiest 
of husbands! I can still see him, as he put his hand to 
our marriage contract. How cheerfully and affectionately 
he answered for me, the most timid of brides! Nothing 
was nearer to his heart than my happiness. And he 
verily obtained his wish. I am far happier than I de- 
serve to be in my marriage, both in regard to my friend 
and all the rest. At the time too when he was called to 
leave me, his blessing obtained for me the friends I have 
found in you.” 

She had grown up among the Moravian brethren ; 
their gentleness, humility, and affectionate demeanor 
were largely imparted to her, or rather, they had simply 
developed her own nature. Strictly indeed, she did not 
belong to the brotherhood—the narrowness, the constraint, 
the peculiarities inherent in so many of their body, exist- 
ed not in her; yet she esteemed and loved the more 
noble among the brethren and sisters, as the friends and 
confidants of her heart. Under Herder’s instruction, the 
wants of her religious nature expanded into the sublimest 
feelings. She regarded God as the tenderest of fathers, 
herself as a child under his merciful guidance, and she 
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viewed men and loved them as her kindred. Suffering 
and joy she accepted with thankfulness as from God’s 
hand, and in all her duties and connexions, she endeav- 
ored to form herself after the pattern of Christ and to be 
like God. By her affection, support, counsel and effli- 
ciency, she was the mother and the life of her family; 
and to all who applied to her in their necessities, she re- 
joiced to be a ministering angel. Her duties and con- 
nexions continually became more extensive, important 
and weighty. January 5, 1773, she thus wrote to me, 
‘*! must confess that the burden of my responsibilities, of 
the many obligations in which I am involved, is often 
more than I can describe ; yet I would not lay aside the 
smallest particle of my sympathy, since I have learned 
to regard it as the best service I can render to God ; and 
after all, there is far greater happiness in being interested 
for every one, than for one’s self alone.” 

In dispensing her charities, it was never a matter of 
indifference to her how, and to whom she gave; she in- 
formed herself how she might give to the greatest advan- 
tage, and this doubled the value of her gifts. Pressing 
necessity she always relieved without delay, considering 
ita duty in the hour of need to extend a hand even to the 
guilty, and thus to lead them into a better way. Widows 
and orphans were always nearest to her heart, and for 
this reason, she loved to call herself ‘the country’s 
mother.’ Her servants and all who were entrusted to 
her, ever enjoyed her especial care and attention. 

The Countess Maria lived in retirement, in extreme’ 
simplicity and frugality, and was always busy with some 
kind of work ; she was ever the sole and dearest society 
of her husband. : She had no taste for expense or 
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fashion ; her attire cost but little, though it was always 
suited to her rank, and she dressed in a style of simple 
dignity and nobleness. She was adored by all the ladies 
of Bukeburg. Every year she visited in rotation the 
wives of the civil and military officers, and received their 
visits in return. The birthdays of the Count and Countess 
were celebrated with a court-concert and evening party, 
to which the civil and military of highest rank were in- 
vited with their wives ; and the noble Countess, even at 
this ceremonial, contrived to distinguish every lady with 
her benevolent attention.” 

Caroline Herder proceeds to relate her own marriage, 
which took place May 2, 1773, and then continues, 

“We hastened to our quiet pleasant cottage at Buke- 
burg, where the pure affection, sympathy and friendship 
of several choice and noble individuals completed our 
happiness. ‘The three years and a half which we passed 
there, were the paradisaic years of our domestic felicity, 
the golden age of our wedlock. Atour arrival, the Count 
and Countess were absent at their own country villa 
in Baum. I was invited there to dinner with my husband. 
This attention was a token of the Count’s kindness for 
Herder, and of his wish to make it apparent. We were 
received with exceeding kindness, graciousness and cor- 
diality. The dignified air of the Count, and the angelic 
sweetness and affectionate manner of the Countess will 
be remembered by me forever. This first interview 
knit in stillness our souls together in everlasting love. 
It was a holy tie—not to be described by words. 

August 28, 1774, God gave us our firstborn, our wor- 
thy Godfrey, and our happiness was unspeakably height- 
ened. Ah! never did | behold a happier father than on 
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that day! Indeed, those days upon which God gave us 
children, were to us holy and festive ones. Deep emo- 
tion and pious joy filled the whole soul of Herder, and 
never did it appear more lovely. 

Our Countess took the liveliest interest in our happi- 
ness, though not without tears, for two months before she 
had lost her only daughter. The Count also expressed 
his joyful sympathy with us. Herder’s connexion with the 
Count, and mine with the Countess remained undisturbed, 
or rather, it grew every day more confidential, more 
intimate and less ceremonious. Of this, the Countess’ 
letters to us were the surest tokens, while at the same 
time they were speaking evidences of her pure and no- 
ble spirit. 

But the health of our beloved Countess was never com- 
pletely re-established after her confinement. The death of 
her brother and daughter, and many other troubles under- 
mined her life. A decided attack of rapid consumption 
at length fulfilled her longing after higher perfection. 
She died June 16, 1776, on her birthday, at her country 
villa in Baum. She died as she had lived, a pattern of 
patience and resignation. She concealed her pain and 
suffering from her husband, that he might not be afflicted 
beforehand. Consequently, her death came upon him 
almost unexpectedly, and was overwhelming in the high- 
est degree. With us it was not so ; we had been behold- 
ing its harbingers for half a year, though we were obli- 
ged to conceal our feelings, for she was utterly averse to 
having her danger anticipated. The mourning and la- 
mentation for this heavenly being, not only at Bukeburg, 
but among all who had known her, were sincere, univer- 
sal and in the highest degree moving. 
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In the quiet rural retirement of Baum, which had been 
a favorite residence with both of them, the Count hada 
monument erected for her; and her remains were pre- 
served in spirits until it was ready for their reception. She 
was placed in it on the 7th of September. Herder offered 
prayers at the grave,and the Count himself composed the 
inscriptions which were engraved upon the monument. 
Our removal from Bukeburg having been determined on, 
it seemed as if God himself now took her from us. We 
carried away in our hearts for the whole remainder of 
our lives, the image and the memory of this saint. She 
had exercised the most blessed influence upon our do- 
mestic happiness, and upon Herder’s personal character, 
in counteracting the tendency to despondency, increased 
by his loneliness at Bukeburg. In his—in both our lives, 
she was to be estimated as constituting a part of our 
higher guidance, for as an angel she had met us on our 
path. 

The Count and Herder separated from each other with 
profound emotion. O how much had both of them lost ! 
The Count was most to be pitied, with no male nor fe- 
male friend. In the succeeding winter he became ill in 
consequence of a fall. He wasted away in suffering and 
solitude, and in the following year, Sept 10. 1777. follow- 
ed his wife to that world of light, in which he was a 
believer. 

It was with inexpressible sadness, though with the 
deepest gratitude to God for all his goodness—to Him 
who alone gives and takes away, withholds and guides 
according to his pleasure, that we departed from Buke- 
burg, from the pleasant groves, hills and vales of that 
land where we had so often and so intimately enjoyed the 
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loveliness of nature in the society of the noblest friends ; 
we blest the place where Herder withstood so many trials, 
where he found and acquired so much in the friendship 
of a man of rare eminence and of a woman of heaven- 
ly virtue, and where both of us had enjoyed together our 
first domestic happiness—our Paradise.” 


The following are the inscriptions composed by Count 
William for the monument of his wife. 

Over the door at the entrance ,to the monument, the 
following words are engraved upon an oval metal tablet, 
with one hand pointing from the clouds, and another froin 
the earth. 

“Sacred hope! Emanation from the Deity! source of 
blissful expectation that the ties which have knit together 
our rational being, shall remain undisturbed, amid all the 
vicissitudes of what is transient.” 

Over the entrance to the area around the grave, or the 
‘ Garden of Rest,’ as it is styled, is the following inscrip- 
tion, 

“The progress towards perfection is everlasting, al- 
though the track of its path vanishes at the grave.” 

Upon one side of the coin deposited in the monument, 
are these words. 

“Maria Barbara Glenora, the honourable Lady and 
Countess of Lippe. Born 16 June, 1744. Married to 
the reigning Count of Schaumburg Lippe, 12 Nov. 1765. 
Died 16 June, 1776.” 

Upon the reverse— The happiness of her husband. 
The bliss and joy of her land. In living, in suffering, in 
dying, a pattern of the sublimest virtue.” 
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VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. 


TuroveGu night to light! And though to mortal eyes 
Creation’s face a pall of horror wear, 

Good cheer! good cheer! The gloom of midnight flies ; 
Then shall a sunrise follow mild and fair. 


Through storm to calm! And though his thunder car 
The rumbling tempest drives through earth and sky, 
Good cheer! good cheer! The elemental war 
Tells that a blessed healing hour is nigh. 


Through frost to spring! And though the biting blast 
Of Eurus stiffen nature’s juicy veins, 

Good cheer! good cheer! When winter’s wrath is past, 
Soft murmuring spring breathes sweetly o’er the plains. 


Through strife to peace! And though with bristling front, 
A thousand frightful deaths encompass thee, be 
Good cheer! good cheer! Brave thou the battle’s brunt +4 
For the peace-march and song of victory. 


Through sweat tosleep! And though the sultry noon 
With heavy drooping wing, oppress thee now ; 

Good cheer! good cheer! The cool of evening soon 
Shall lull to sweet repose thy weary brow. 


Through cross to crown! And though thy spirit’s life 
Trials untold assail with giant strength, 

Good cheer! good cheer! Soon ends the bitter strife, 
And thou shalt reign in peace with Christ at length. 


Through woe to joy! And though at morn thou weep, 
And though the midnight find thee weeping still, 

Good cheer! good cheer! The Shepherd loves his sheep, 
Resign thee to the watchful Father’s will. 


Through death to life! And through this vale of tears, 
And through this thistle-field of life ascend 

To the great supper in that world whose years 
Of bliss unfading, cloudless, know no end. Anon. 
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GRANDPAPA’S GARDEN, 
OR AUNT LILIAS’S TALES ABOUT TREES. 
[From the London Juv. Misc. of Facts and Fiction.] 

“ Aunt Lilias! aunt Lilias! poor tree bleeding! 
naughty grandpapa hurt poor tree !” said, or rather sob- 
bed, little Walter, as he dragged his aunt with all his 
strength towards the sycamore, from which a large branch 
had just been felled. 

“ Nonsense ! Walter, it’s only the sap running,” said 
his eldest brother Tom, who was busily searching among 
the smaller boughs for the straightest and cleanest-barked 
parts, to cut with his knife for a whistle. 

** Well ! but the sap is the tree’s blood, and how do you 
know it doesn’t hurt it, Tom !”’ asked Annie. 

“Does it now, aunt ?”’ appealed ‘Tom, as he trod firm- 
ly on the branch, and broke off the end he had chosen. 

“No, dear, I don’t think it does hurt it. Trees do not 
feel as we do, and as most things do that can move about, 
to get out of the way of what might hurt them. But still, 
the sap is very like the blood of the tree, and it is run- 
ning up very fast this mild spring day, to feed the buds 
at the tops of the branches, and make them grow into 
leaves and flowers.” 

“ Where is it running from? How did it get there? 
How comes it to run up-hill? I thought water always 
ran down-hill? Has the tree got a heart somewhere up 
at the top, to pump the sap up and about, like our’s?” 
asked Arthur, the second boy, who, all this time, had been 
vainly trying to‘stop the gush of juice with his fingers. 

‘¢ My dear, I cannot answer all those questions at once ; 
and, indeed, I do not know the answers to all of them. 
But I will tell you what I do know. The tree has not 
got a heart like our’s. The sap is water, which comes 
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out of the ground, and is sucked up through little holes 
like mouths at the end of the roots. Do you remember 
when Annie spilt the water on the nursery floor, [ laid 
the dry sponge upon it, and it drank it all up? I can- 
not explain to you now, why it did; but the roots of trees 
and plants suck rain-water up just in the same way. 
The little mouths at their ends are called spongioles.” 

*“ Little sponges? ” said Tom. 

**Yes. The waters goes up, up, up, into the leaves, 
in the spring and summer, and comes down again in the 
autumn, quite thick!{and greenish, and makes new wood 
and new bark every year. That makes the tree grow 
bigger.” 

‘“‘It has never made any new bark here, auntie,” said 
Arthur,—* down here, I mean, on this great stem, for I 
can remember this old, cracked, dirty bark, and all the 
holes in it, as long as I can remember anything at grand- 
papa’s.” 

** Very likely, dear: because the new bark is laid in- 
side the old bark ; and as it grows larger, it cracks the old 
dry layers outside, to make room for itself. ‘Then the 
new wood is made next to the new bark, and is quite soft 
till, the next year, when it is squeezed tight, and hardened 
by new layers growing again inside. The hardest wood, 
which turners use, to cut, and carve, and make boxes of, 
is inside all.” 

“The middle is the softest in this wood, as it happens, 
aunt !”? exclaimed Tom, taking his half-made whistle out 
of his mouth to speak. ‘* You may push it.out of an el- 
der tree with your finger.” 

“‘ Yes, quite true, Tom ; but that is not wood ; it is pith ; 
and pith is soft, because it is made of little cells stuck to- 
gether, and not, like the woody parts, made of bundles of 
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thread roiled up like the string round the peg of Walter’s 
humming top.” 

“‘ Bundles of threads! why, aunt Lilias, what strange 
tales you are telling this morning! I never saw any 
threads in wood !” 

“ Fetch me a long bit of that little blue periwinkle, Ar- 
thur.” 

“1 can’t gather it, aunt, it is so tough !” 

* There’s my knife,” said Tom. 

‘“‘ No thank you, Tom, here it comes! Hallo! what’s 
this! Why the stem is all gone soft, aunt, and I have 
left a long a piece of the inside behind.” 

“That inside is just what 1 want, Arthur; cut it off, 
Tom, and let us put it to soak in water for a day or two, 
and then you shall see the wonderful bundles of threads 
with my microscope. Meantime, finish your whistle, 
while the sap is moist, and the young bark is loose from 
the wood,” 
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In our dreams of heaven, whate’er they be, 
Of golden vista or moonlight sea, 

Where the stars are borne on fiery wings, 
And space with celestial cadence rings ; 

In the earnest breathings of nightly prayer 
The spirit of God is there, is there. 


’Mid the coral reefs of the wild south sea, 

In the small green leaves of the amber-tree ; 
Where the journeying air to the wind-flower sighs 
Of unfading bloom in Paradise ; 

Where gems are sparkling in beauty rare, 

The spirit of God is there, is there. 


As the dew that falls on the twilight bough 

We know not whence and we know not how, 

As cherished tones round the heart which play 

Of one beloved in our life’s sweet May, 

As viewless music in viewless air, 

The spirit of God is everywhere. Anon. 
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USE OF LIFE.—A PARABLE. 


Manomet once told Adad Ben Yessuf to bring before 
him the man who had done best and noblest in life—the 
man who had made the most of the world. After months 
of dissatisfied research, he brought Caled the Onyssian, 
and said, ‘“ Lo, I have found him, great Prophet. Caled 
was born poor and ignoble, the son of Yaboor the red- 
haired, a one-eyed saddler, of Algat. Now he is rich 
and full of honors. He has succeeded in all his schemes.” 

The favorite of Allah smiled in reply and said, ** Thou 
speakest as silly women, not seeing below the surface of 
things. Success is a teacher, but not the only nor the 
best. Caled has learned much, for he has used this 
teacher wisely. But now he is enfeebled by his own 
prosperity. He fights no longer, satisfied with former 
conquests. He is contented with the admiration bestow- 
ed on his skill and wisdom, so seeks nothing farther. 
His past thoughts are the sepulchre of his reason. He 
will not look again at the riddle of the world. But look 
at his slave: Amri was born noble and affluent; early 
the words of sages fell on his ear. But the fortune of 
the sword has made him a slave, the companion of mer- 
chants, and the vilest of men. Nothing succeeds with 
him; the curse of Ab-Sathan overhangs him. Yet he 
uses the world far more wisely than Caled. He has a 
wisdom thou canst not measure; a cheerfulness nothing 
can take from him. His disasters force him to rely on 
himself; so at fourscore he learns daily like a stripling, 
and stands the man whom life teaches most. The inspi- 
ration of Allah abides with him.” 

Then the Prophet touched the eyes of his friend. He 
saw the past, present and future alike before him. He 
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saw the whole life of Caled and Amri; the whole soul of 
the slave and the master. Caled was like the Engaddi 
of the Persians, a sweet garden, with walks and shades 
and fountains and flowers languishing in their own fra- 
grance: but a garden begirt with immovable walls. 
The slave’s soul was a vast field of nature. Rivers 
rolled, and torrents leaped hastily from the wells; huge 
trees savage with moss and spines, sheltered new trees 
shooting from the soil; flowers bloomed, and seeds fell ; 
the bird and the beast dwelt there; man also, with tents 
and cities, was a tenant in that wide space, measured only 
by the sky; quaint flowers enamelled the ground, and 
the olive and date-tree were full of spirit. 

He saw the Death-Angel descend to conduct to 
another world these two men, so unlike in outward 
condition and appearance, so diverse in their inward 
history. ‘The robe of flesh fell off at his touch. Caled 
was a fair spirit, glorious and majestic; but the slave 
towered above him, as the palm-tree over the kantuffa 
shrub. Both ascended like a flame. Spontaneously, as 
flame goes up, they went each to his place. Caled stood 
among the Seraphim, with Shem and Abraham and the 
far-secing Fo. But with Zerdusht and Moses and Enoch 
too good to die, Amri sat at a vast distance alone, with- 
in sight of the Throne of Allah, of God Most High! 
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THE TWO SISTERS. 


Fanny and Catherine were sisters, but their disposi- 
tions were very unlike. Fanny was never idle; either 
her fingers or her mind, or more frequently both, were 
engaged in some occupation for herself or others. Cath- 
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erine, on the contrary, was always complaining of want 
of time to do this and that—while she would sit at the 
window for hours, with no other employment than that 
of gazing at the passers by. One day their mother, who 
was avery kind and useful woman, was too unwell to 
go out on her usual visits of charity, and she requested 
her daughters to take her place. ‘ You, Fanny, may go 
to the house of the poor bed-ridden woman on the hill, 
and arrange her room for the day and read to her, while 
Catherine carries the medicine to little Frank Morton.” 
Fanny hastened to obey her mother, and had soon ac- 
complished her labor of love. But Catherine lingered so 
long, that it was afternoon when she returned home ; and 
then she had no time to write her French exercise, no 
time to practise her music lesson, no time to work on her 
fire-screen, and more than all, no time to listen to the 
conversation of a learned friend whom she valued and 
loved, and who had come to pass the remainder of 
the day with her parents. In this manner, with little 
variation, passed the childhood of Fanny and Catherine ; 
but their characters in after life were still more dissimi- 
lar. The qualities of industry and indolence grew with 
their growth and strengthened with their strength. ‘The 
life of Fanny was one long career of usefulness ; but 
alas for poor Catherine—gladly would I draw the veil of 
oblivion over her unhappy fate—but in the hope that the 
exposure of her sins and sufferings may be a useful les- 
son to others, I will not do so. Indolence, the parent of 
many vices, soon introduced one of the most hideous of 
her children into the mind of her victim. Intemperance 
paved the way to an early grave for Catherine, and a 
life which was begun in indolence, ended in destitution 
and wretchedness. A. G. C. 

















